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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue French Senate has passed the 
Bill, already adopted by the Chamber, 
excluding “ Apaches” from service in 
the army. It will not now even be 
permissible for a regiment to keep one 
as a pet. ee 

Captain Scott has sent a message 
to the effect that he is remaining in 
the Antarctic for another winter. He 
is, it is said, anxious to prove that, as 
a winter resort, the South Pole district 
compares favourably with the Riviera, 
being both cooler and less crowded. 


The Arizona Legislature has elected 
a switchman as Speaker. One who 
knows how to switch the gas off at 
the right moment is the 


has led a gentleman to draw attention | 
to the Bacon statue in Grange Road, 
Bermondsey. It transpires, however, 
that this was erected to the memory 
of one Jos1aH Bacon, a wealthy London 
merchant. Is it not almost incredible 
that Jos1an should have been forgotten 
by most of us in spite of his statue, 
while Francis is enjoying a growing 


reputation ? + * 


The new telephone exchange to be 
opened next year in Tottenham Court 
Road is to be called, we are told, “‘ The 
Museum.” The choice of this name, 
so suggestive of antiquated methods, 
was a wonderfully happy inspiration. 


An item of news (published appro- 
priately enough on the Ist of April) 
informs us that two Philadelphia mon- 
keys, under the tuition of a professor 





By the way, The Pall Mall Gazette | at the University of Philadelphia, have 
points out that it is incorrect to refer | mastered the alphabet as far as the 
to Francis Bacon as “ Lorp Bacon.” | letter H. Even better men have found 


It would therefore have been quite in 


been raised to the peerage, to have 
chosen that title. . , 
* 





The Association for the Prevention 


order for Sir THomas Lipton, if he had | 


iin this diffi 


cult letter a cause of ex- 
haustion. 


Hatters who have invested in a copy 


of “The Complete Bowler,” just pub- 
j lished by Messrs. A. & C. Buack, com- 





man for the job. 


Mrs. Desparp has sug- 
gested that her Suffragette 
followers should join the 
hatless brigade, to the con- 
fusion of male milliners. 
To this counsel of Des- 
pard a counter-move is 
threatened by the ladies 
belonging to an anti- 
Suffrage Society. These 
are contemplating wearing 
hats double their present 
size, so that trade shall 
not suffer. 


We understand that, as a 
direct consequence of the 
happenings at the Boat 
Race, the Royal Lifeboat 
Institution is being urged 
to proceed at once with the 








Shopkeeper (scared to death). ‘‘OH !—ER—WHAT CAN I sHow you, Sin?” 


plain bitterly that the book 
does not even contain a 
| chapter on The Hat Trick. 
The new armoured cruiser 
launched at Hamburg last 
week has been christened 
The Seydlitz. The General 
who delivered the baptismal 
address cherished the hope 
that the crew would always 
keep their powder dry. 


Mr. McKenna states that 
under the terms of the Dis- 
establishment Bill, to be 
introduced by the Govern- 
ment, ministers of the 
Church of England in Wales 
will be permitted to sit, if 
elected, as members of the 
House of Commons. 
There is a suggestion of 
pecuniary compensation 








erection ofa station between 
Putney and Mortlake. It was the subject 
of much adverse comment that by the 
time the Southend lifeboat put in an 
appearance all the members of the 
Cambridge crew had been saved. 


Anew advertisement for Harron’s :— 


BOATING MEN 





DRIED AND CLEANED 


ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 





Poor Mr. Victor Grayson is com- 
plaining because the ATTORNEY - 
GENERAL will not lock him up. It is 
rather annoying,’ of course, not to be 
considered valuable enough to make 
locking-up worth while. 


The statement “that there is no 
memorial to Francis Bacon in London 


,of Premature Burial is anxious to 


receive authentic accounts of the 
annoying mishaps in which it interests 
itself. We are sorry for the Associa- 
tion, but we believe that such cases are 
comparatively scarce. 


According to the official return, no 
fewer than 42,676 of the 60,508 old-age 
pensioners in the County of London | 
are women. How ladies do love a; 
| bargain ! — 


A table-dressing competition is being 
organised in connection with the Ideal 
Home Exhibition, and many ladies are 


about this which we do 
not quite like, 





ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


He shot! But no, I was not hit; 
Not mine to lie among the slain; 

The ball flew wide and left me fit 
To face the foemen once again. 


But I was sad at heart, oppressed 
By pangs that almost made me cry. 
“ Would that his shot had struck my 
chest 
Or landed in my dexter eye.” 


Yet think not I was tired of life ; 








already practising cutting trousers for 


| the legs. eo 


“ We Sell the Truth” is the motto} 
chosen by- a new periodical. That | 
anyone should traffic in Truth is 
regrettable: that it should become a| 
boast is deplorable. 





| 


Corinna had not proved unkind ; 
This world of mingled peace and strife 
I had no wish to leave behind. 


I was as gay as other men, 
Happy of heart, serene of soul, 
But oh, I wish he’d hit me when 
He shot—and scored the winning 
goal. 
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TO APRIL. 
In Anticipation of New Weather and a New Age. 

[The coal-strike will not have been fruitless, if only because it has 
stimulated Sir Wittiam Ramsay to publish a scheme for dispensing 
with the services of miners, by the production of gas in the pits, and 
its subsequent conversion into clectric power for heating and other 
purposes, } 

Monts of the Spring-maid’s coming-out! 
Whose moods are mixed of tears and laughter 
(So babes for lack of human wits 
Or people in hysterie fits 
Will weep, they don’t know what about, 
And smile aloud directly after) ; 





April, I say, in whose fair head 
No method underlies the madness, 
Could you not just for this one year 
Omit the alternating tear 
And let us take the thing as shed 
And give your whole heart up to gladness ? 


For March has wept enough for two. 
The hoariest record gives us no trace 
Of any March so beastly wet ; 
And neither Eight will soon forget 
The way he took the Thames and threw 
Whole buckets of it at the Boat Race. 


He hit us, too, when we lay flat 
Under the weight of other trials ; 
As one who wounds you on the raw 
He watched the Strike, and, when he saw 
We had no coal to dry ’em at, 
Over our trousers loosed his vials. 





But now—in places—Common-sense 
Resumes the art of coal-extraction ; 
With or without their leaders’ leave 
The hewers hew, the heayers heave, 
Having secured at great expense 
The ‘“‘ minimum ’’—of satisfaction. 


And hark! here comes a golden age 
When gas, to save our well-earned shiners, 
Down in the pits shall have its birth, 
And miners (late the lords of earth) 
No more shall strike for better wage, 
Because there won't be any miners. 


An age without a seamy side! 
Then shall the lion and the lamb say 
Sweet things together, smiling fair, 
And family feuds shall melt in air, 
Warmed by electric wires that hide 
Under the hearth-rug (bless you, Ramsay !) 


Come then, my April, lead the way! 
Inaugurate the frolic revel! 
Be always merry, always bright! 
You hear me? No; for, as I write 
On this your opening (All Fools’) day, 
You ’ve started hailing like the 





O. S. 








The older friends of Mr. Punch will learn with sorrow of 
the recent death of Mrs. Bowrers-Epwarps, whose sketches, 
signed with her maiden initials, G. B. (G@zora1ina Bowers), 
and treating of sporting subjects which she found for 
herself in the hunting-field, were a familiar feature of 
his pages from 1866—76. Among the women artists, too 
modest in number, who have drawn for Punch, her contvri- 
butions were the most considerable. 





1 educationalists. 





DRAMATIC HISTORY. 


[The latest development of intelligent educational methods is to be 
found in the history class-room, where what is called ‘‘Dramatisation 
of history” is trying to supersede the parrot-like repetition of facts 
and dates. ] 

WHEN my report on the dramatic method of teaching 
history appears, I very much fear Miss Honeyman will 
cut me. I had received instructions from the Board to 
report upon the new method, of which, I was told, she was 
the most successful exponent. Of course I had heard a 
great deal of Miss Honeyman. She was considered the 
brightest and best of our younger school of teachers. Her 
handbooks on The Psychology of Addition, The Psychology 
of Subtraction and The Psychology of Dictation are pre- 
scribed for the Diploma of Pedagogy of the University of 
London; and her thesis for the D.Sc. degree, with its 
remarkable series of curves showing in milligrammes the 
precise amount of fatigue endured by 5,875 children (male 
and female), varying in age from 6329 to 7-215 years, in 
committing to memory the complete poem of “ Mary and the 
Lamb,”’ bade fair to revolutionise the whole science of 
Experimental Psychology. Need I say that, when I heard 
how brilliantly she was teaching history on the new 
method, I looked forward to my visit with the greatest 
of expectations ? 

Miss Honeyman proved to be a young lady of a calm and 
assured manner. Her confidence in her Own powers was 
amazing, and made one feel that in patronising an inspector 
she was only acting in accordance with natural law. 

“ History,” she remarked, while we were waiting for the 
class to assemble—“ history has never been properly taught. 
Hitherto it has been nothing but a parrot-like recital of 
meaningless names and dates. The Dramatic Method, on 
the other hand, based upon a careful psychological analysis 
of the childish intelligence, and appealing to the mimetic 
and histrionic instincts of the youthful mind, enables the 
pupil to understand that the great figures of history were 
something more than names—that they really lived and 
moved and had their being, just as the children themselves. 
The effect is instantaneous and immeasurable. The past 
at once becomes alive, and history the most enthralling 
study.” 

By this time the class, which was evidently under the 
most rigid discipline, had filed almost noiselessly into 
their places. 

Miss Honeyman turned to them, the embodiment of that 
bright intelligence which is the ambition of all trained 
** Now, dears,” she said, “ we will act the 
story of AurreD and the cakes. Who will be ALrrep?” 

Fifty hands were held up. 

“* We can’t all be Atrrep,” said Miss Honeyman, brighter 
and more intelligent than ever. “As ALFRED was a man, 
we had better have a boy. Charlie Marshall, you shall be 
ALFRED to-day.” 

Forty-nine youngsters looked disappointed, while Charlie, 
overwhelmed by the greatness thus suddenly thrust upon 
him, shamefacedly shuffled to the front of the class, in 
obedience to Miss Honeyman’s gesture. 

‘Now we have got ALFRED,” she said brightly, “ who will 
be the neatherd’s wife?” 

Forty-nine hands went up mechanically. Miss Honey- 
man smiled at this fresh proof of the interest of the pupils. 
“Janie West, you shall be the neatherd’s wife. Come and 
stand by Charlie. Good! Now, children, you know what 
you have got to do. Charlie, you must forget that you are 
Charlie. Who are you?” Charlie looked vague. 

“Come, dear, who are you?” Charlie smiled vacantly. 

Miss Honeyman turned to the class. ‘“ Poor Charlie has 
forgotten who he is. Can anyone tell him?” 
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All the hands went up. “ Well, who is he?” °“ Charlie 
Marshall,” came the reply from forty-eight young throats. 

Miss Honeyman turned to me with a smile. ‘They 
have not quite caught the idea yet, but you see how keen 
they all are—how the method stimulates their interest. 
No, dears,” she continued, looking at the class, ‘‘ Charlie 
is not Charlie Marshall now. He is ALFRED THE GREAT.” 

Most of the class looked bewildered, and one so far 
forgot himself as to whistle. from pure incredulity. Miss 
Honeyman—admirable disciplinarian—was down on him 
in a-moment, “ Stand up, Johnnie Walker! One bad mark 
for whistling in class. Now, dears, don’t forget that Charlie 
is ALFRED THE GREAT, and Janie is 2” 

She looked at Janie. Janie blushed, shifted from one 
foot to. the other, and back again, nibbled her pinafore, 
and at last suggested that she might be the cakes. 

“No, dear, these are the cakes,” said Miss Honeyman, 
as she produced some property buns from her desk. 
“Janie is as bad as Charlie,” she added to the class. 
“She doesn’t know who she is. Who can tell her?” 

Again all the hands went up, ard all the young voices 
chorused, “ Janie West!” 

Miss Honeyman looked a little annoyed. 
said. ‘ Who is Janie?” 

“ ALFRED THE Great!” “Charlie Marshall!” 

At these two suggestions Miss Honeyman’s brightness 
became almost hysterical. ‘Nonsense, children! Janie.is 
the neatherd’s wife.” Janie evidently did not believe it. 

“Now, Atrrep—Charlie, you’re ALFRED—you are 
coming to the neatherd’s hut, and you see the neatherd's 
wife. You must say something. What will you say?” 
ALFRED’s mouth opened a little, but no sound-came. 





* No, no,” she 


| “Think, dear!” said Miss Honeyman. Atrrep thought. 

“What do you say when you meet a friend in the 
street?"’ Atrrep smiled fatuously and shook his head. 
“T dunno,” he said. 

“Oh yes, you do. You would say ‘Good—good ——’”’ 

“Good morning.” 

“That's right. But Atrrep THE Great would not 
say that. It would be an anachronism, and’’—turning to 
me—“I think it very important that the children should 
learn to speak in the language of the period they are 
‘representing. ALFRED would say, ‘Good merrow, good 
|dame!’ Say it!” 

ALFRED grinned all over and murmured, “To-morrow 
to-day.” 

“ And now, Janie, what does the neatherd’s wife reply?” 
| Janie’s eyes filled with tears. ‘She is a little shy before 
| strangers,” Miss Honeyman explained. ‘ You have no 
jidea what a dramatic genius that child has when we are 
‘by ourselves. Come, Janie dear, what does the neatherd’s 
| wife reply ?” 
| But Janie’s dramatic genius gave no sign of life. Her 
| poor little purple face puckered itself up into an expression 
of acute agony, and the tense silence was broken by a 
piteous wail. 

The situation was intolerable. Even Miss Honeyman 
was upset. Feeling that something must be done to 
relieve the tension and to prevent the whole class falling 
into hysterics, I boldly came to the rescue. ‘ Children,” 
I said, “‘ what was the date of the Battle of Hastings?” 

Vacuity vanished; hope returned ; Janie wiped her eyes ; 
and “1066!” greeted me in cheerful chorus as I beat a 
retreat from the-class-reom. 
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ADELA’S BANK-BOOK ; 
Being the first glad word ever written 
about a Government Department. 

Aveta rushed in breathlessly at the 
gates of the Post Office Savings Bank 
Head Office, which is situate in West 


Kensington. “I want the Savings 
Bank!”’ cried she to the porter. 


The porter informed her politely that 
the inquiry office was on the right. 

Adela rushed in at a door on the 
left and cannoned into a high official 
leaving the office for lunch. ‘I want 
the Savings Bank!” she cried. “Oh, 
I do hope I haven’t hurt your hat?” 

The high official picked up his silk 
hat from the floor and murmured a 
polite * Not at a!l.” Then he accom- 
panied her to the inquiry — 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVART. 


post office did you make the last 
| deposit ?” 

“At Hastings—it must have been 
a month ago. It was the post office 
near that nice shop where they sell 
the cream tarts.” 

“Can you tell me the street ?” 

“1 don’t remember, but everyone at 
Hastings knows the one I mean. Put 
down that it’s near that nice shop 
where they sell those cream tarts. Oh, 
you don’t think that wretched man 
has stolen my money?” 

“T’m sure he hasn’t, madam. 
send upstairs at once and get the 
particulars of your account.” 
| In a few minutes the particulars had 
arrived, and the fatherly official was 
/questioning Adela about the balance. 





I'l. 
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If you lose an elephant in the parcels 
post and send in a complaint, you 
receive a printed answer headed, ‘“‘ Lost 
Elephants—Form A.1.’’) 

John read it through carefully. “I 
don’t see what you ’re in trouble about, 
little woman,” said he. “They only 


ask you to make a careful search for | 








the lost book, and state that if not | 


found they will let you have a new 
book in a month’s time on payment of 
ls. It’s quite straightforward.” 

“Yes, I know. ... But the point 
is, I’ve found the book.” 

John expressed no surprise. 

“In the second top drawer,” con- 
fessed Adela. 

“That ’s where I told you to look.” 

“But I never keep papers there! 
I’m certain I couldn’t pos- 





to a fatherly gentleman 
behind a counter. 
“T’ve lost my bank-} 
book!” eried Adela. “ All! 
my money will be stolen! 
I must have left it in the 
shop where I bought the 
cream tarts. There was 
a nasty-looking man at a! 
corner table eyeing me 
I’m certain he’s drawn 
out all my money. And 
now, just when I want 
to buy a new Spring cos- 
tume! You won't | 
let him go scot free, will 


office and introduced her | [ 








— <> — = 











sibly have put it there.” 


the matter ?”’ 

“No, it 
sounds so silly to write 
and say I’ve found it after 


all.” 


shilling and get a new 
book.” 

“ How like a man—so 
cowardly ! 
moral courage. To do that 
would practically be telling 











be anxious, madam—we | altogether ; 
shall find the book 
right. Your money will be 
quite safe. I will just ask 
you to give me a few particulars.” 
drew out a printed form from a drawer.) | 
“You are sure you left the book at the 
shop where you bought the cream | 
tarts ?”’ | 

“Well, of course I can't be sure, | 
but I went there just after I had put | 
some money in the Savings Bank, and 
I was so worried that afternoon, and | 
that man at the corner table had such | 
a nasty look in his eye.” 
“What was the number of your| 
book ?” 
“T don’t know—yes, it had a six 
and an eight in it, and a five some-| 
where, I think. I bought it at the 
post office in Notting Hill Gate—I| 
mean, they gave it to me there.” 
“How much did you have on| 
deposit ?” 
“I don’t know—about forty pounds, ; 
I think. Yes, it must have been nearly 
forty pounds.” 








them an untruth.” 





but your operator has simply shifted the seat of the trouble. 
alt | 1 enclose photographs of myself taken before and ajter treatment, and will be 
1. -glad to know what you propose to do about it.—Yours faithfully, 


more than a month ago. 
is quite safe.” 
“Oh, thank you, thank you!” 
“But are you quite sure you had 
only forty pounds in the bank ?”’ 
“ Quite sure.” 
“Couldn't it 
more ?”’ 


Your money 


have been a little 


” 


five. 
« Are you sure it was not fifty-five?” 
“Ts it really fifty-five? How nice 
of you!” 
“It’s fifty-six pounds ten, madam,” 


said the fatherly official smilingly. 


“T’ll recommend all my friends to 
deal with you!” cried Adela warmly. 

A fortnight later Adela came shame- 
facedly to her husband with a printed 
letter from the Savings Bank. 





(The * 
| Post Office has, of course, a printed The lucky owner can now have as many 
“Where did you lose it, and at what! letter for every possible eventuality. fires as he likes. 


“Very well, dear, do as 


later Adela came back 
with the answer she had 
written. ‘How do you 


———i , 


(He}** There has been no withdrawal since: think this would do, John? 


‘Dear Strs,—Thank you very much 
for the trouble you have taken, and 
especially that very nice manager at 
the inquiry office. By an extraordinary 


coincidence the deposit-book I lost at: | 


Hastings has been returned to me to- 
day. lt was picked up by that man 


A quarter of an hour | 


at the corner table in that nice shop | 
“Well, it might have been forty- | where they sell those cream tarts, and | 


it turned out he was a business friend 
of my husband’s. Wasn’t it lucky ? 


‘Thank you very much for your | 


attention—I shall certainly recommend 
you to all my friends. 
‘Yours yery truly.’ ” 
“Your courage and candour,” said 
John, “ put my cowardice to shame.” 








Coal Strike News. 
‘Grand National Steeplechase (handivap) of 
3,500 tons.” —Jrish Times. 


| 


' 


* Well, youve found the | 
book—doesn’t that settle | 


doesn't! It | 


“T should pay up the | 


Men have no | 


aT . ' = ae 
you ¢ an | Se cen Mansome. you please. But why ask 

The official behind the | —— Liurrep, Face MAssacE EXPerts. my advice if you decide | 
counter beamed reassur-|  g)»,—Your Expert Mechanical Massage Operator undertook to remore my beforehand not to take 
ance upon Adela. “Don’t! double chin. I certainly understood the word ‘‘remove” meant remove it?” 
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Agent's Clerk (to lady seeking genuine old cottage). ‘‘OF COURSE IT SEEMS RATHER CLEAN AND PAINTY NOW BECAUSE IT HAS JUST 
BEEN DONE UP; BUT I ASsURE YOU, MADAM, THE REAL OLD MUSTY SMELL WILL SOON RETURN.” 








HYMN TO THE GREEK GRAMMAR. And the silvery laugh of the Graces and the meadows of 


asphodel, 

[Inspired by the hail of criticism which has threatened to oust it from | And all the toil of Odysseus and all the strife before Troy 
its prominent place in the curriculum of our public schools. ] Was stamped on the trouser tissues and seared in the soul 
[ am sick to death of their babel; the spirit within me is | of the boy. 

weak, | O genitive plural of xpirjs, O dative of potea the Muse, 
But I know that thou art not able to stand much longer, O} What art of our smoke-stained cities shall stand in your 
Greek ! | outworn shoes ? 
For the surge of the Press has thundered; they call us| Ye held us with old alliance, ye lured us to culture’s links, 
to make a choice, Shalt thou give us these things, Science, who wast known 
And the cries are as two deeps sundered: there is no! of yore as “stinks” ? 
middle voice. A goddess not wzeathed with roses, not won with the aid 
| All loveliest things and fairest are taken at last on the bend ;| of a cab, 
O first and O second aorist, it is time to make an end. Not worshipped with Sripawicr’s proses, but studied in 
Shall I welcome the new ways rather than those that our stealth in a lab. 
sires have trod | Shall they turn us to foreign jargon and a French or a 
From pyrnp and warn (a father and mother) and eds (a god) | German tongue, 
To the days when our eyes were dreamy for love of a! Instead of the speech of the Argonaut, breath of a world 
couch yet warm | yet young ? 


| As we crashed on the rock isrju: and rendered our steras; Shall they try us with cubes and figures that are worse 








to the storm ? | than French to bear, 
Ah no! for her reign was cruel, the goddess from whom we fly, | Or hard historical rigours? I confess I do not care ; 
And hard to remember the dual, and bitter the verb in -| For I know that dre and émep are falling, the once divine; 
And a barren way was the syntax and sharp for delicate feet | They are changing our gold for copper, a hundred oxen for 


As the points of upturned tin-tacks are sharp in the tutor’s nine. 

seat ; And the world is broken in pieces and swept on the wave 
And verbs irregular, massive, hung o’er with a menacing | of the sea, 

brow, | And my heart is riven with tmesis, I suffer from syncope. 


And I don’t know the perfect passive of most of them even; And the pains of death stab through me and, writ on the 
now. sinking sun 

But she led to the flowery places, to the isles where the! Is the perfect (strong) of “OAAYMI—#dgoda, I am undone. 
heroes dwell | Evoe. 
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| regularly this season will you promise 
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THE HERALD OF 
“ My dear,” said Jeremy,as he folded 
back his paper at the sporting page, “ I 
have some news for you. Cricket is 
upon us once again.” 

“There’s a nasty cold upon Baby 
once again,” said Mrs. Jeremy. “I hope 
it doesn’t mean measles.” 

“No child of mine would ever have 
measles,”’said Jeremy confidently. “It’s 
beneath us.” He cleared his throat and 
read, “‘The coming season will be 
rendered ever memorable by the fact 
that for the first time in the history of 
the game——’ You'll never guess 
what’s coming. 

“Mr. Jeremy Smith is expected to 
make double figures.” 

Jeremy sat up indignantly. 

“ Well of all the wifely things to say ! 


” 


Who was top of our averages last| 


year?” 

“Plummer. Because you presented 
the bat to him yourself.” 

“That proves nothing. I gave my- 
self a bat too, as it happens; and a 
better one than Plummer’s. After all, 
his average was only 25. Mine, if 
the weather had allowed me to finish 
my solitary innings, would probably 
have been 26.” 

« As it was, the weather only allowed 
you to give a chance to the wicket- 
keeper off the one ball you had.” 

“TI was getting the pace of the 
pitch,” said Jeremy. ‘ Besides, it 
wasn’t really a chance, hecause our 
umpire would never have given the 
treasurer out first ball. There are 
certain decencies which are bound to 
be observed.” 

“Then,” said his wife, “it’s a pity 
you don’t play more often.” 

Jeremy got up and made a few 
strokes with the poker. 

“ One of us is rather stiff,” he said. 
“Perhaps it’s the poker. If I play 


to bring Baby to watch me?” 


SUMMER. | 


| down. 


Jeremy gave himself another catch, 
threw the wool to his wife and drifted 
out. He came back in ten minutes 
with his bat under his arm. 

Really, it has wintered rather well,” 
he said, “ considering that it has been 
in the boot cupboard all the time. We 
ought to have put some camphor in 
with it; or— 1 know there’s some- 
thing you do to bats in the winter. 
Anyhow, the splice is still there.” 

“Tt looks very old,” said Mrs. Jeremy. 
“Ts that really your new one?” 

“ Yes, this is the one that played the 
historic innings. It has only had one 
ball in its whole life, and that was on 
the edge. The part of the bat that I 
propose to use this season will come 
entirely fresh to the business.” 

“You ought to have oiled it, Jeremy.” 

“ Oil—that was what I meant. I’ll 
do it now. We'll give it a good rub 
I wonder if there’s anything 
else it would like ?”’ 

“T think, most of all, it would like a 
little practice.” 

“My dear, that’s true. It said in 
the paper that on the County grounds 


| practice was already in full swing.” 


He made an imaginary drive. “I 
don’t think I shall take a full swing. 
It’s so much harder to time the ball. 
I say, do you bowl ?” 

“ Very badly, Jeremy.” 

“The worse you bowl the more 
practice the bat will get. - Or what 
about Baby? Could she bowl to me 
this afternoon, do you think, or is her 
cold too bad?” 

“T think she'd better stay in to-day.” 

“What a pity. Nurse tells me she’s 
left-handed, and I particularly want a 
lot of that; because Little Buxted has a 
very hot left-hand bowler called * 

“You don’t want your daughter to 
be an athletic girl, do you?” 

Jeremy looked at her in surprise and 
then sat down on the arm of her chair. 
“Surely, dear,” he said gravely, ‘‘ we 








‘Of course we shall both come.” 

“And you won’t let Baby jeer at 
me if I’m bowled by a shooter.” 

“She won’t know what a shooter is.”’ 

“Then you can tell her that it’s the 
only ball that ever bowls father,” said | 
Jeremy. He put down the poker and 
took up a ball of wool. “I shall pro- 
bably field somewhere behind the} 
wicket-keeper, where the hottest drives , 
don’t come; but if I should miss a} 
catch you must point out to her that} 
the sun was in father’s eyes. I want | 
my child to understand the game as | 
soon as possible.” 

“T’ll tell her all that she ought to 
know,” said his wife. ‘And when 
you've finished playing with my wool 


I’ve got something to do with it.” | 





decided that our child was going to 
play for Kent?” 

“ Not a girl!” 

“Why not? There’s nothing in the 
rules about it. Rule 197 (b) says that 
you needn’t play if you don’t like the 
Manager, but there’s nothing about 
sex in it. I’m sure Baby would love 
the Manager.” 

Mrs. Jeremy smiled and ruffled his 
hair. 

“Well,” said Jeremy, “if nobody 
will bowl to me, I can at least take 
my bat out and let it see the grass. 
After six months of boots it will bea 
change for it.” 

He went out into the garden, and 
did not appear again until lunch. 
During the meal he. read extracts to 
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Prospects,’ and spoke cheerfully of 
the runs he intended to make for the 
village. After lunch he took her on 
to the tennis lawn. 

“There!” he said proudly, pointing 
to a cricket pitch beautifully cut and 
marked with a crease of dazzling white. 
* Doesn’t that look jolly?” 

“ Heavenly,” she said. “You must 
ask some one up to-morrow. You can 
get quite good practice here with these 
deep banks all round.” 

“Yes, I shall make a lot of runs 
this season,” said Jeremy airily. “ But, 
apart from practice, don’t you /eel 


makes everything ?” 
Mrs. Jeremy took a deep breath. 
“Yes, there’s nothing like a bucket 


summer.” 

“I’m glad you think so too,” said 
Jeremy with an air of relief, “‘ because 
I upset the bucket on the way back to 
the stables—just underneath the per- 


gola. It ought to bring the roses on 
like anything.” A. A. M. 





LEXICOMANIA. 


He was a middle-aged man, who had 
hitherto lived a blameless and immacu- 
late life, save for an ode * To Belinda’s 
Toque,” which that lady subsequently 
forgave as being a mere indiscretion of 
youth. Beloved of his family, not 
adversely criticised by hisowachildren, 
and much thought of by the. dogs of 
the neighbourhood, he is the last man 
one would have expected to become the 
victim of the lust of dictionary-writing. 
But the cacoethes scribendi is a malig- 
nant and inconsequent germ. It had 
marked him down. I think it was his 
unique knowledge of the exact meaning 
of the word meticulous which ultimately 
set him on his unspeakable career of 
wickedness. 

At the beginning of things, when he 
was still on the fringe of the ababils, the 
abacists and the adiaphorons, he con- 
fined his low practices to the privacy 
of his study and maintained abroad the 
wholesome circle of his mercantile 
acquaintance. But, as he proceeded 
with his diabolical enterprise, he came 
not only to tolerate but positively to 
revel in the society of literary men. 
The depth of his depravity was reached, 
I am told, when he made me his 
intimate. We met in discussion over 
the Aye-aye, which I maintained to be 
“an emphatic affirmative, principally 
used in nautical circles,” and he pro- 
tested was a Madagascan mammal. 
I shall never forget the shameless 
night we spent together with the 
ayenbites, azimuths, and azotites; nor 





his wife from “The Coming Season's 


the ribald merriment with which, at 








how jolly and summery a cricket pitch | 


of whitening to make you think of | 

















| of suicide. 
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the grey break of dawn, we landed 
right in the middle of the baagnouk. 

His passage through the “ B’s” was 
of such ease as to leave no hope with 
his relations of his ultimate salvation. 
The ceraunoscope did not long deter 
him, the chipmunk proved the merest 
child’s play, and he arrived at the 
beginning of the “ D’s,” flushed with 
indecent triumph—to be defeated by 
a monosyllable. It was not damn. 
He knew exactly how to deal with that 
and enjoyed doing it. He even gave 
instances. Not to care a damn, he ex- 
plained for those to whom the phrase 
conveyed nothing, means “ not to mind 
in the least,” and he passed on with a! 
light heart to the dandy-rolls and the 
dangleberries, the darapskites and the | 
darges. But at the next word but! 
three he ceased suddenly. 

I found him depressed to the verge 
T left him trembling with 
guilty excitement. He acted on my 
suggestion, in fact, and started opera- 
tions at the other end, hoping for better 
luck when he came to attack that 
fatal word from the back, as it were. 
After that, he dabbled for months 
among the zalambdodonta, the voodoo, 
the thussock, the slatch, the paracor- 
olla, the noops, the flabbergullion, and 
the eng. But arrived once more in the 
“D's,” his spirit left him, and it was 
almost with a sigh that he wrote “ dic- 
tionary : this is a dictionary,” and 
passed on. He even grew nritable, 
and the offensive manner in which he 
dismissed the harmless daubreelite as 
“an amorphous, earthy, whitish, hy- 
drated, bismuth, oxy-chloride,” shows 
that he knew he was rapidly getting 
to the end of his tether. The darmoor 
gave him some excuse to pause; he 
postponed the inevitable by means 
of such subterfuges as ‘“ darkness : 
see dark,” “darkful : full of dark,” and 
“ darken: to make dark.” He found an 
unexpected but legitimate breathing- 
space in the darkemon; but at last 
there was nothing for it but to plunge 
hopelessly and inevitably into the 
dark ; and it was there that his vicious | 
career ended from sheer inability to | 
continue. 

He did not give in without a struggle ; 
for a week he endeavoured to compile a 
definition of the dark. He would have 
been satisfied with an algebraical for- 
mula, had there been one, but he could 
not even say that it was 2, the unknown 
quantity. The dark is universally 
known and respected; it is, as every- 
body knows, the dark. He could not 
even deal with it negatively and say 
it was not light. The same remark, he 
told me bitterly, would apply to mutton 
and Mister Ramsay Macdonald, and 
three things less synonymous than 
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mutton, Mister Ramsay Macdonald and 
dark he could not well conceive. 

“ Dark?” he said to himself. “ What 
is it ? What zs dark? Dark, dark, dark 
... till he began to wonder what on 
earth he was talking about and whether 
there was such a word at all. He 
turned out all the lights in his study 
and had a good look at it. He smelt 
it, listened to it, stroked it, swallowed 
some of it to see if he could taste any- 
thing characteristic about it. A thing 
which he had known all his life and 
had even sworn at as one would swear 
at one’s best friend—and he could 
not even begin to say what it was! 
The dark? It was just—the dark. 

I think the definition he hit upon at 
the last shows the awful effect on his 
mind of his malpractices. Light, it 
may be mentioned for comparison, he 


had defined as ‘the form of radiant 
energy which acts on the retina of the 
eye and renders visible the object from 
which it comes ”’; “dark,” hesaid at the 
end, “is that which you see in a room 
when you cannot see anything and is 
that which, when you strike a match 
to look for it, is not there.” 

And with that he gave up for good. 
Nowadays he is sufficiently changed 
and recovered to refer to his lapse as 
|‘ lexicomania,” a word which does not 
'in fact exist. 





From an auctioneer’s catalogue — 
Lot 520, Books :— 

** Ditto, 5 ft. by 5 ft.” 
This must be the pocket edition of The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, of which we 
have heard so much. 
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AT THE ‘ALLS. 


[With acknowledgments to the courageous 


and indefatigable Mr. W. R. Tirrerton in The | 


Pall Mall Gazette.) 

At the Pavoli I found that amazing 
peasant-genius Billy Sawdust in several 
new songs. They are not so good as 
his best—not-so good as “ Not Guilty,” 
and “I’ve never been the Same Man 
since,” and “There ’s Room in my Heart 
for a Million Girls,” that 
lyric of the jote de virre—but they are 
good none the less. And you have to 
see Billy Sawdust to appreciate him. 
He comes on at ten, and the knowing 
ones dash in from the street at that 
hour, full of good dinner. But they 
make a mistake. The right preparation 
for Sawdust’s genius is to stand at the 
early doors in the rain for an hour 
and endure all the rest of the pro- 
gramme on an empty stomach before 
he comes on. Then Sawdust really 
appeals to you. He is beyond words 
great. & x: 


* 


Also at the Pavoli is Bessie Boole, 
fair daughter of a notable mother 
whose name is Lizzie Lute, and who 
has charmed millions of music-hall 
frequenters by her genius; and you 
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‘will find Bessie very like her. The| 
|sketch called ‘Trousers to Mend” 
{might be better acted here and there, 
jand the author has somewhat trifled | 
| with the unities; but, like everything | 
at the Halls, it is a superb piece of 
realism,.and the moment when the 
drunken tailor declares that he has) 
never seen trousers in worse repair is, 
something to remember. 
* ! 
The Tivilion has its usual galaxy of 
stars, chief among whom are the ever | 
droll Tom Barge, with a new song: 
about a talking parrot which keeps the 
audience convulsed ; the incomparable 
| Five Silos, whose contortions become | 
| more astounding at every performance; | 
}and a remarkable American musical 
|humourist who plays the piano with 
|his nose, and in this way is not less 
|impressive than Busoni. I must, how- 
lever, implore the management to put 
'up some notice as to the importance 
of silence at the bars. Owing to the 
noisy chatter of several men during 
the singing of sweet Nelly Musker’s 
new slum song, “ Muvver’s Furs are up 
| the Spout,” I missed several of the 
most telling lines, and this in a firmly 
etched impression of mean streets, such 








as Nelly always gives, is a serious 
privation. es 


At the Mausoleum are a number of 
sketches and musical numbers and— 
Shadie Glayde. Now you must hear 
Shadie Glayde. She is immense. 
Whether or not she is quite realizing 
her best self is a question not to be 
answered until I have been to the dear 
old Mausoleum a few more times; but 
she is remarkable, wonderful. The way 
she sings that highly significant song, 
*“ Father ’s on the Tiles once more,” is 
not to be forgotten. I shall watch 


Shadie Glayde’s career with interest. | 


It is such as she that lift the Halls to 
the sphere of art. 

(Afd a lot more equally well worth 
writing and reading.) 





Commercial Candour. 
From a boot manulacturer’s circular: 
**Our goods talk for themselves.” 
We have often heard that kind of boot. 





** Another interesting and beautiful hymn 
from the Greex is ‘ Hail, Gladstone Lighit.’” 
British News of Canada. 
As sung by the choir of the National 
Liberal Club. 
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THE SALAMANDER BREED. 


Tue AsquitH Fisn. “HOW PLEASANT TO PASS FROM THE RUDE TURBULENCE OF THE 
FRYING-PAN INTO THE GENIAL CALM OF THE FIRE!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P.) | 

House of Commons, Wednesday, April 
3.—Resuming sittings on Monday, 
Members were pointedly reminded it 
was time to wind up work and go 
off for Easter holidays. Shortly after 
3 o'clock it suddenly grew so dark 
that lights were turned on. Gas-lit 
ceiling, which contrived a double debt 
to pay—lighting the chamber and 
directing ventilation—presented dis- 
reputable appearance. Five squares of 
glass did not light up. Result sug- 
gested five black eyes in a rubicund 
countenance; which, as Evciip some- 
where remarks, is absurd. 

Later in sitting a fresher light shone 
upon scanty gathering, the more wel- 
come since it was unexpected. 
Business in hand Second Reading of 
Scotch Temperance Bill in charge of 
new Secretary, McKixnon Woop. 
After House had been droning along 
for couple of hours, sparsely-built gen- 
tleman, with sharp-featured counte- 
nance and unobtrusive hair, rose on 
Ministerial side. Members looked 
across and languidly asked, “ Who’s 
this?” No one seemed to know. 
Surmised it was one of the new Mem- 
bers returned at recent by-elections. 
Further enquiry, more persistent as 
the speech proceeded, revealed the 


if 
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WELL WORTH 
Dark-Eyed Rosaleen (Home Rule), ‘Well, w 
darlint ; but we ’ve got ut at last, so we have!” 


identity of Mr. Hotes, Member for 
Govan. 

Had not uttered half-a-dozen sentences 
when pleased discovery was made that 
here was somebody refreshingly new. 
Members delivering their maiden speech 
are usually so impressed with impor- 
tance of occasion as to begin by re- 
commending themselves to merciful 
consideration of House. Gentleman 
from Govan had neither necessity nor 
desire for clemency. As perfectly at 
his ease as if he had been born in the 
House and christened in the Crypt. 

Most irresistible charm about speech 
full of drolleries was his own frank, 
unstinted enjoyment of it. 

“ Everyone agrees,” he said, looking 
round the House, pointedly including 
the SPEAKER at one end, SERGEANT-AT- 
Arms at the other, “ that it is wrong to 
tipple airly in the forenoon.” 

Benevolent smile lit up his coun- 





BORN TO GOVAN, 


*‘Am I a Pharisee or a Crusader, which? 
I don’t know !” 

(Mr. Hotmes makes a fascinating maiden 
speech in which he confesses that in all 
probability his countrymen will “never be 
either sickeningly abstemious or ostentatiously 

” 
teetotal.”’) 








WAITING FOR! 


ell! an’ it’s been a tarruble long wait, Herbert | 


| tenance, sparkling over his abnormally 
| Spacious unfringed forehead. As he 
smiled, his body swaying lightly from 
left to right, he paused to give his 
hearers opportunity for moment's re- 
flection upon this great truth. Interval 
prolonged by burst of laughter; whereat 
the new Member's smile broadened and 
he nodded genial approbation. 

Jealous for reputation of his country- 
men, maligned by earlier speaker who 
hinted that Scotland was exceptionally 
disposed towards alcoholic liquors. 
This illusion was, he argued, largely 
due to “ that charming singer” Burns, 
who gave currency to the assertion 
that “freedom and whusky gang the- 
gither.” 

He spoke without prejudice. “I am 
myself,” he said in one of his confiden- 
tial asides, ‘‘an ex-president of a Burns 
club.” Still truth must be told, 
and whilst vindicating the aspersed 





































































| faith on part of a wicked | 
| Government, House! 
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‘character of his countrymen he ad- 


mitted that, owing to climatic and 
other influences, there was no danger 
of Scotchmen being found “either sick- 
eningly abstemious or ostentatiously 
teetotal.”’ 

New Member having smiled and 
swayed himself off the stage, debate 


resumed normal conditions, resulting | 











and tramp and pull in vain. 
is the most maddening thing. So near 
and yet so far. I can see it before me 
trying to lift up its voice, but it is not 
a bit of use as long as those other 
fellows are talking. On this occasion 
it was simply shouted down by a horrid 
little persistent trill that ran along 
above it. It began near the beginning 


It really 


in Second Reading of the Bill without of the roll with a long row of double 











do in the same direction. I worked 
myself up into a passion of obliteration, 
becoming more and more reckless, till 
I was dabbing on little patches all 
over the place. When I had exhausted 
the supply of adhesive matter I had to 
use halfpenny and penny stamps, cut 
into four. This gave the record a 
pretty and variegated appearance which 
I hope will be appreciated when it is 





a division. 

Yesterday Lioyp 
GEoRGE expounded his 
Budget. After some} 
talk to-day on question 
of Imperial Preference 
and alleged breach of} 
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adjourned for brief) 
Easter holiday. Back} 
again next Wednesday. | 
Business done— 
Budget brought in. 
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THE MUSIC OF 
THE FUTURE. 


I supPOsE most great | 
inventions are based | 
upon a fluke. At least | 
mine was. I stumbled | 
on to it quite by acci-| 
dent, and yet it is a} 
pretty far-reaching 
thing. It ought to 
mean—when I have} 
had time to work it up| = 
a bit—an entirely new | : 7 —— 5 
method of musical 
composition, eliminat- | 
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returned to the library. 
| But I will admit that 
| my final edition of the 
|score disappointed me. 
| It had become ahushed, 
| feeble, stuttering thing, 
jand I could not feel 
ithat it faithfully con- 
| veyed thefullintentions 
| of the composer. 

Still, I had the germ 
of my invention, and I 
have put a good lot of 
solid work into it since 
then. I went on to try 
what I may call the 
complementary pro- 
cess to that of stopping 
up the holes. I mean 
opening other holes 
with a pair of scissors. 
And there you have it! 
The composer of the 
future will simply sit at 
his pianolina witha pair 
of scissors and a pot of 
paste. He has only to 
open up a hole here 
and there and see if it 
sounds right; if not, he 
shuts them up and tries 
again. I do not wish 
to infer for a moment 
that it will be an easy 
or casual process, for I 
|calculate that no small 
| knowledge of mathe- 
|matics will be neces- 
‘sary. But it must be 
lincomparably easier 
than the present anti- 
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PLAYING TIP-CAT 








happened. I was- 


wrestling with Dzsussy on the piano-! perforations, like the track of a rabbit | sides being far more fun. 


lina and I came to a passage—one out in the snow, and, when I got the 
of many —that wouldn't make sense.! pressure on, it merely squealed louder 
That was not entirely Desvssy’s fault.)and louder. It was then that I struck 
My instrument (not the most expensive | the Great Idea. I got up and collected 
kind) has its limitations. It divides all the stamp-paper in the house, some 


| the key-board sharply into two halves, | court plaster and a packet of adhesive 


which can be operated separately. If} labels, and with these, cut into narrow 
the melody is pretty high up in the|strips and gummed on to the roll, I 


| treble I can smother the bass all right | simply stamped it out. It was splendid. 
| and squeeze it out with my feet. And|The melody began to chip in at once 


if the melody is deep down in the bass| and made a very good fight for it with 
I can still overhear it by harshly the bass. 

shutting down the treble. But if the! _ That was the thin end of the wedge. 
melody is bang in the middle—where, | As soon as I had admitted the principle 
according to my ideas, it has no earthly of covering up the notes I didn’t want 


right to be—I am helpless. I squeeze|I found there was any amount more to 





But my invention can also be used 
as a Parlour Game. This is done by 
setting to work to turn one score into 
another. It takes a good long time, 
but it is simply absorbing as a winter 
sport. My own greatest success in this 
direction was when I turned the finale 
of Strauss’ Salome into Home, Sweet 
Home. : 





Notice to Contributors. 
Whatever the chances of a lasting 
peace in the coal world, Mr. Punch 
begs to announce that for the purpose 
of jokes about “ miners and minimum” 

the strike is now definitely over. 


quated methods. Be- | 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. es A A ali UA 

(With acknowledgments to “ T.P.’s te 

Weekly.”) 

GENTLEMAN, advanced thinker, un- = 
conventional, haricot beans, sandals, A! HRS iit | “a 
soft collars, desires to exchange soul- iy ing 
throbs with congenial nut-cutletist. 


ve Baader 


MEISE ee 


Recitation WanTED.—Can you tell 
me title and publisher of verses 
commencing—‘ Half a league, half a 
league, half a league” ?—(R.V. Winkle.) 

Recitation Founp.—“ Mary had a 
little’ is published with touching 
illustrations in Aunt Jane's Chats to 
the Chicklets. Rag edition, 93d. 


Constant READER writes :—“ I have 
just been reading a book called Jane 
Lyre, by a party named CHARLOTTE 
Bronté. Does anyone know anything 
about this author ?” 

[This is dreadful! You really can- 
not be a constant reader of us. fee 
all our back numbers, and also last 
week’s issue for intensely interesting 
interview with a London railway porter | 
whose great-aunt distinctly remembers 
the postman who handled nearly all 
the Bronté MSS.—Eb.} 


Totstoy, ete.—A correspondent 
would like to know if Tonstoy was 
ever vaccinated and, if so, the date; 
also the origin of Wormwood Serubbs, 
and the name of the inventor of the 
erumb-scoop. 


Lapy residing in delightful mid-! 
Victorian house at Peckham, with | 
two spinster daughters of same period, | 
offers delightfully refined home to two 
gentlemen engaged during the day. 




















Chance of becoming engaged during | ici Acai 
the evening. | Patient (cho has strained his neck and thinks the doctor és tuking too cheerful a view of the 
case), **AND YET THEY DO SAY AS "OW A STRAIN CAN BE WORSE THAN A BREAK.” 
A CHANTY. | Doctor, ** VERY RARE, I SHOULD SAY, IN THE CASE OF A NECK.” 
THERE was an old mariner man at Oh, China’s the place to take a chap’s} But that the wood it was full o 
Wappin’ fancy, wonder, 
Who kept a curiosity shop, | ’E there met a lass called Li-Wang-; An’ when ’e went ‘is luck to try 
"E bought things, an’ sold things, an’ | Ho, |A big green dragon ’e bellowed like 
‘ad things for swoppin’, | But for old sake’s sake ’e christened ‘er | thunder 
From an ivory junk to a peppermint Nancy, | An’ chased ‘im as far as next July! 
drop ; After a girl as ’e’d known at Bow; Singing, Blow up the trumpets, 
Singing, Blow up the trumpets Singing, Blow up the trumpets Oh, blow them in tune, 
That blow the full-moon, That sound the typhoon, For we must be in China 
For we must be in China For we must be in China Before the monsoon ! 
Before the monsoon! Before the monsoon ! ae : : 
‘So ‘e signed on with a tea-ship for 
‘Id baldfaced Bhuddas from out o’ the | She lived in an elegant pinky pagoda | Wappin’, 
Indies, In the thick of a dragon-’aunted| For London Town where the traders 
An’ golden-dusted gods from Siam, wood, | £0, 
An’ Japanese ginger in jars in ’is}An’ it’s six o’ rum to an ice-cream! Where the fogs come up an’ the rain is 
windies, soda | a-droppin’, 
An’ he once went to China an’ saw} ’E would ’ave married ’er where she| An’ ‘e married the girl ’as ’e’d known 
the Great Cham! stood ; at Bow! 
Singing, Blow up the trumpets, Singing, Blow up the trumpets, | Singing, Blow up the trumpets 
An’ beat the bassoon, There ’s roses in June, | From Cork to Kowloon, 
But we must be in China But we must get to China | But we must be in China 








Before the full-moon! Before the full-moon! Before the full-moon! 
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THE PATH TO REALITY. 
(Hints for the vu,» esentation of our everyday joys and 
sorrows in the Greek form.) 
VI.—THE TRAIN-MISSERS. 
PERSONS OF THE Pay. 
The Mother; Two Daughters; The Station- 
Chorus of Inspectors and Porters. 


The Father ; 
master ; Hermes. 
Scene—The Platform of an important London Station. 

Enter the Father hurriedly, followed by hts family. 
THe FatHer. 
Now, by almighty Zeus, this is too bad! 
The train by which I had designed to go, 
My tickets taken and my luggage packed, 
That train is gone and I am left behind. 
It has been filled and now it overflows, 
The measure of this railway's wickedness ; 
For all their curséd clocks declare the hour 
Was reached five minutes since, whereas my watch, 
A very careful British time-keeper, 
Tells me that five more minutes have to go. 
Oh, all ye grinning apes and motley fools, 
Stand not about me with your fish-like eyes, 
But stir yourselves and let some deed be done, 
Lest I sit down and write my lengthy tale, 
My tale of matchless sorrow, to The Times. 
And thou, my spouse, and ye, my daughters twain, 
Had ye not stayed above and spent the time 
In endless titivation of yourselves, 
This had not happened; but I called in vain, 
Filling the house with clamour and complaint. 
And now ye see the end: we've missed our train. 
Cuorvs. 

This, in truth, is a very violent and angry man, unduly 
moved, as it appears to us, by such a calamity as happens 
every day to someone, he himself not being the only 
sufferer, but rather one among many similarly afflicted 
and bearing themselves with greater humility under the 
blow of the immortal gods. 

But, no doubt, he intended to go 
To Paris, the beautiful city, 

Where the prices are high and the dresses are low, 
And the ladies are graceful and witty. 

For ourselves, we have not been to France; 
Such a journey was never our whim, Sirs; 

But we feel for this passenger's painful mischance— 
Yea, we heartily sorrow for him, Sirs. 

The Father. Offer sympathy unto those who need it; but 

me only bloodshed will satisfy. 

The Mother. Oh, dearest husband, moderate thine anger, for 

there are many that smile, concealing their faces. 

The Father. And ye two who were born to me as daughters 

in my ancestral mansion, wherefore do ye stand 
helpless, bewailing your misfortune ? 


| First Daughter. Hard is my lot who was to be Parised and 


am now un-Parised through no fault of my own. 
Second Daughter. Yea, and to me the gain of a Parisian 

accent is henceforth forbidden, unhappy that I am. 
The Father. Let the Lord of the Station be summoned, for a 

short word loudly spoken to him may calm my mind. 


Cuorvus. 


The Station-master will come, mayhap, 
With the golden braid on his jaunty cap, 
Mayhap he will graciously deign to come 
And address this fellow, who is not dumb, 
Not rubbing him up, but calming down 
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His violent voice and his fearful frown. 

But perhaps he will s‘ay away, and then 

A deed will occur in the haunts of men, 

A terrible, murderous, bloodstained deed, 

Promoted and wrought by the bitter need 

Of the man who has missed his train and ship, 
And is robbed, in fact, of his Easter trip. 

Now whether he'll come or stay away 
Ts very much more than we can say ; 

But, whatever he does, some great disaster 
Ts sure to befall our Station-master. 

So we, like bees, will buzz along, 
Cheerfully singing our honey-song, 

And ready. to creep into our hives 

With a view to saving our well-loved lives. 
But, misery, misery! Woe, woe, woe! 

We knew the event must happen so! 

For, lo, with a port devoid of fear 

The Station-master is coming here! 





THE STATION-MASTER. 
| What means this noise,and wherefore dost thou shout, 
| ‘Thou black-browed man, who hast no business here ? 
|The Father. No business here? I have four first-class | 
tickets ; 
| And thou hast robbed me of my destined train. 
St.-m. The train is gone and thou hadst better go; 
We have no room for foolish brawlers here. 
The Father. This is the limit! Strip thy station-coat, 
Put up thy dukes, and let us test and know 
Which is the better man, thyself or I. 
[They fight. 
Cuorvs. 
| Now the battle is joined and the blood is already flowing. 
| Whom shall we support loudly declaring that out of eleven 
'chances ten are in favour of one combatant or the other ? 
Now the Station-master strikes a blow fearful, indeed, but 
\not accurately delivered, and now the passenger rushes 
| forward roaring horribly like unto a bull maddened by the 
isting of a gadfly. Surely the Station-master reels under 
the impact. Yea, he is down, his glory is overshadowed 
and his course is run, 
THE STATION-MASTER. 
Carry me hence, for I haye had my fill. 

[He dies. In spite of the shrieks of the wife and 
daughters, the crowd seizes the passenger and 1s 
about to tear him in pieces, when Hermes suddenly 
alights on the platform. 

HERMEs. 

Now stay your hands, and let the man go free— 

Him and his spouse and both his daughters too. 

Since he has duly worshipped at my shrine 

He has my favour and, besides, shall have 

A special train to take him on his way. 

As for the Station-master who is dead, , . 

I will myself conduct him to the shades. 





Cnorus. 
Great indeed is Hermes and worthy of all reverencé. 
But for ourselves we deem it best that we return to our 


| duties. 





“There are not wanting signs of great political changes 
in the not-far-distant future,” says The Whitby Gazette 
having, perhaps, just heard of Home Rule. 


‘The umpire went up the course in a launch, and returned in a perfect 
blizzard.” — Yorkshire Evening Post. 
Just the vessel for a rough sea. 
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THE OPTIMIST. 


(Suggested by the “ Poets’ Corner” of a 
Provincial Journal.) 


THouGH my brethren faint and falter, 
Cowed by each successive scare, 
I for one will never palter 
With a mood of dark despair. 
Though the nation’s pride is humbled, 
Though her glory, sore bested, 
From its pinnacle is tumbled, 
I will never hang my head. 


4 


If we gaze upon the seasons 
Rich in variegated bloom, 
We shall find abundant reasons 
For abandoning our gloom. 
Dangers stalk in countless legions 
Right throughout the torrid zone ; 
] England's more salubrious regions 
Teem with raptures all their own. 


What can be more deeply thrilling 
Than the magic which is Spring's, 
When the lark aloft is trilling 
Like a piccolo on wings ? 
When the hedgerow sprays are shooting, 
And the primrose decks the lane, 
And the owl’s nceturnal hooting 
Breathes a less funereal strain ? 











THE FINAL PUTT. 








Golfer (to partner). ‘‘ Now you’vyr GOT THIS TO SAVE THE MATCH, SO NONE OF YOUR SCIENCE! 


JUST BUNG IT IN!” 








There is perfect joy in Summer 
When the year is at its prime 

And the bee, that busy hummer, 
Buzzes gaily all the time ; 

When the buttercups and daisies 
Decorate the verdant leas, 

And in char-d-banes and chaises 

Jocund tourists take their ease. 


Nor does Autumn fail in voicing 
Orisons of tempered glee, 
Though the mood of her rejoicing 
Strikes a sort of minor key; 
But the foliage rich and ruddy 
Is a feature of the scene, 
And affords a better study 


To the brush than when it’s green. 


Winter, too, in cot and castle— 
Though accompanied by snow— 

Brings the joy of Yule and wassail, 
Christmas cards and mistletoe, 

When the long ancestral table 
Groans with turkey and with beef 

And old Brandy, choice of label, 
Ministers to our relief. 


What then matters it if haply 
In our ointment flies we find ? 
Let us choose the creed of Tapley, 
Ply the art of being kind. 





Life is short, but you can brighten 
Ev’ry moment of its span; 

Struggle on, O weary Titan, 
Never leave the frying-pan. 





‘‘ Both eights were out shortly after half-past 

ten to see that all was right with their boas.” 
Star. 

It was found, however, that some of 


the feathers were under water. 





From the correspondence column of 
The Ceylon Observer :— 

“TThe development and progress of Ceylon 
depend upon the interest and efforts of its 
Citizens. The Editor of the ‘ Observer’ invites 
correspondence from the people, relating to 
matters of public concern.) 

‘‘Dear Sirn,—What is the latest ruling in 
bridge when a card is exposed during a deal ? 
Is it left to the option of the opponents whether 
there should be a fresh deal or must there be a 
fresh deal wil/y niily ? I am strongly under the 
impression the rule now adopted in the London 
Clubs is that a fresh deal must follow, but should 
be glad to hear if any of your read_rs can give 
an authoritative answer.” 


There were no other letters. 





‘*Buchan, who sent a hot drive, had the dis- 
comforting experience of seeing Eadie stop the 
ball with his y wien the latter was in full 
flight.” —Sunderland Football Echo. 


Coward! 
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A TWO-FINGER EXERCISE. 


with Phyllis. Everything had passed | 
off safely, without any mishap to the| 


“ Don’t be afraid!” I said, trying to! 
“ |pierce the black interior; “pretend | asked, looking up at me. 
I nap casually dropped in to tea} you're a prima donna just swinging on | 


to A-sharp.” 
She gave an accommodating gurgle, 


“ Have you many lady-pupils ?” she 


It was getting late. I bade her a 
| hasty good-bye and made for the door. 
| As I was moving off in my taxi, a 


carpet or my nice new dove-coloured | as much as to say, ‘‘ Here goes then for} succession of whistles of exceptional 


spats, and we were sitting contentedly | 
by the fire. After vainly endeavouring 
to contrive something really exciting to 


| do next, I was on the point of grasping | 
| the cat’s tail and dragging him into 


| the conversation, when I had an idea of 
; unusual brilliance. 


, with mischief. 


“T know what you can't do,” I said. 
She leant forward, clasping her 
hands, her face hopefully brimming | 


| 


| “It’s a new trick,” she declared | 
delightedly. ‘Oh, do tell it me!” 


|“ Why, you weren’t listening at all. 


« Well, if you promise to be good and | 
listen very attentively.” 

I placed the first and third fingers of 
my left hand in my mouth, and, after 
whistling a few opening bars by way of | 
tuning up, rose gracefully to a pellucid | 
note of acute penetrative power, that 
reacted on the cat with remarkable 
felicity. 

“ You can’t do that!” 

I turned to her with a look of} 
triumphant challenge in time to catch 
her fingers coming away from her ears. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


And now I shall have to do it all over | 


| aos ° ” 
again. 


Really I 


“T caught the gist of it. 


| did!” she protested eagerly. ‘“ Tell} 
me, what is it you have to do?” | 
“Tt’s quite simple,’ I said. ‘“ Lend 


| me your hand a minute and I'll show | 


you how it’s done.” 
I took possession of it with an easy 


| indifference, only to find, after having 


wasted several minutes in puzzling out 
how her thumb came to be on the off- 
side, that she had given me the wrong 
one. I returned it with a smack and 
made her exchange it. For a hand it 


| was such a ridiculously small thing 


| attentions. 


that I found myself absently measuring 
it against my own. Then, just to 
humour her, | went off on a couple of 
pat-a-cakes and a this-little-pig-went- 
to-market. Women like these little 
She was laughing quietly 
to herself all the while. But on 
returning to business I was further 
delayed by the extraordinary degree 
of stiffness that pervaded her fingers. 
I must have been a good five minutes 
coaxing their rosy tips into position. 

“ Now comes the really difficult part,” | 
I said, keeping close hold of her hand, | 
in ease it slipped out of position. | 
“ First of all I want you to open your | 
mouth as wide as you can.” 

The curves of her lips shyly arranged | 
themselves in a circle of modest | 
diameter. 


another sixteenth of an inch.” 

I then told her to bunch her tongue 
well up against the roof of her mouth. 
On taking a last look round to assure 
myself that all was in order, I caught 
sight of a small pimple on the end 
of her tongue. It had, I observed with 
dismay, that fresh pink look about it 
as if it had but recently sprung up. 
This was a matter I was not at the 
moment prepared to overlook. 

‘Before LI can possibly go on,” I 
began severely, “I have found some- 
thing that I think requires explanation. 
You've been telling stories. Do you 
see that?” and I pointed accusingly 
to the tell-tale excrescence. 

But she only broke into a peal of 
refractory laughter, and I was put on 
terms of the strictest attention to 
business before she could be prevailed 
upon to start afresh. Again I got her 
fingers into position, and then thrust 
them into her mouth. 

“ Now take a deep breath and get 
ready to blow!” I told her. 

She obediently absorbed large quan- 
tities of air. 

“Come forward! Are you ready?” 
I cried, preparing to duck. “Blow!” 

It was as well, for our united efforts 
were rewarded with a tempestuous 
draught. 


“We haven't quite got it,” I said 


|encouragingly ; ‘“ now once again !”’ 
I turned up my coat-collar and re- | 


turned to the charge. There was still 
no answer—only the hollow sound of 
wind moaning through space. 

“It’s no good,” she declared at 
length; “it will never come right.” 

“You're not going to give in al- 
ready!” Lexclaimed. “‘ Why, we were 
getting on famously. I expect it’s the 
fingers. Goodness only knows what 
goeson in there. I have it!’’ I added 


with a sudden flash of inspiration, | 
A very strange and disquieting series | 


“why not try mine? 
see.” 

“T might swallow them by mistake, 
and what then?” 

Happy fingers! I pulled up my 
sleeve and politely rinsed them from 
the hot-water jug, borrowing her hand- 
kerchief to dry them on. 

“There you are! What did I tell 
you?” I said, when we were finally re- 
warded with a faint yet decided whistle. 

I got up to go with a happy sigh of 
victory. 

“You mustn’t overdo it. All you 
want now is a little daily practice. I 
will drop in again to-morrow.” 


Anyhow, we'll 


force and purity rang out in the silent 
square. I rubbed my eyes in amaze- 
ment, for—would you believe it ? — 
glancing up at the window I saw that 
| deceitful girl using her fingers with all 
the fluency of an errand-boy. 
To-morrow I am going to drag from 
her the name of the bounder who taught 
her such a vulgar accomplishment. 





LA BELLE AU BOIS DORMANT. 


Hip in the still heart of a wood 
Where sylvan spirits keep 

A watch o’er all their woodland brood, 
Wintered and drowsing deep ; 


With silvery Travellers’-joy hung 
round, 
And Briony-strands that seem 
Like broken lute-strings, there I found 
My Beauty’s eyes a-dream. 





About her, sleeping buds were rocked 
By tender wood-tamed winds ; 

|And Spring’s sweet self lay by her, 

locked 

| In bonds that Winter binds. 

| 


I bent and touched the chestnut hair, 
Grown almost to her feet— 

| Those soft small feet, drawn up and 

bare — 

| And felt the young heart’s beat ;— 

| 

| 


My Belle Dormeuse whom, drear days 
o’er 
| And wintry dreamings done, 
| Bendinf; to kiss, Prince Rayon d'Or 
Should waken to the sun, 
| And, would you see her, come with me, 
Before pale Winter flies, 
Where, in a wren’s nest, cosily 
| A little dormouse lies. 


| 
| 





The Long Lens of Coincidence; 
on, Two CAMERAS THAT SNAVPED AS ONE, 


| of coincidences seems to have occurred 
| last week to the representatives of the 





Sketch. The 
SomERSET were photographed by each 
of them in the Park at the very same 
| moment : at another moment they 
simultaneously snapped Lord and Lady 
| ALBEMARLE ; at a third, Lord 
Lady GoscHEN were their common 
victims; and at a fourth it was Mr. 
Henry Mitner “and a friend.’’ Can 
‘any of our readers furnish a parallel 
ito this almost miraculous chain of 
| identical adventures ? 





two rival papers, The Tatler and The | 
Duke and Duchess of | 


and | 





Ne see 
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Scotch Sergeant (drilling recruits). “ Wes I say ‘Ricut tur- 


TUR-R-RN.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
| (By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


not seem to be constrained by alliance with a rare strength 
| and directness of touch. She reveals more of character in a 
| dozen sentences of dialogue than your meticulously exact 

describer of details in as many pages, not only observing 

finely but selecting rigorously. She can light up a situation 

with a sudden flame of passion and quench it with a timely 
| reticence. She can create adorable people (not merely 
| insist that they are adorable), and, with less evident 
pleasure but as subtle a contrivance, quite dislikable ones ; 
and that without caricature or brutality. 
of real, astonishingly real, folk in Herself (SimGwick AND 
JACKSON), which is not so much a story as a series of por- 
traits and intimate personal introductions. If anyone neg- 
lects to make acquaintance with Harriett Clench (“ herself’’) 


nearly as true of her irresponsible, ailing vagabond of a 
cousin Pat Morough, who loses his way in life and dies 
(“and I would have found the horse to ride and win you— 
only I had not time, Harrie. I will die blessing you for 
that kiss in the windy road”’), and of Geoffrey Horn, the 
quiet Englishman who “ finds the horse”’ and wins. 
Certainly no writer has ever made so clear to me, so real 
and so lovable, the strange wayward Celtic ardour, its 
tenderness, whimsical and passionate by turns, its imagina- 
tive inaccuracy, its jolly scorn of materialism—without 
any of the tags or tricks of the stage-and-novel Irishry. 
Certainly I’ve come away with the fragrant memory of a 
privileged colloquy with a very dear, discerning woman. 
The Clenches had a word, “ collectable,” which they applied 


a 








to people who understood, and were not snobs nor grossly 


Miss Erne Stpewick has many delicate gifts which do| add “ intoirely.” 


There are a score | 


he is missing more than it is at all wise to miss. And that’s | 
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* AT THE LAST SYLLABLE 0’ = WOR-R-RD ‘TUR-R-RN,’ YOU 


rich and “important,” people whom they could love and 
keep. Herself is a “collectable” book (I dare not now 
I know better.) ° 


| Ihave been expecting this for a long time. Ever since 
the day, years ago now, when I finished that delightful 
volume On and Off the Stage, I have known that sooner 
| or later Lady Bancrort must return, if not to the footlights, 
certainly to the writing-desk. And now here is The Shadow 
|of Neeme (Murray) to prove me right, and to give pleasure 
to crowds of its author’s admirers, or at least to such of 
‘them as may not be above enjoying a pleasant and in- 
genuous tale. Remembering many of the anecdotes in the 
|reminiscences, you will rightly be prepared to find that 
The Shadow of Neeme has a strong flavour of the bogie. 
| The shadow indeed was a dream-lady, who appeared so 
| often to Lord Hetherton that he fell in love with the vision, 
Then, when he bought the old house at Neeme, and found 
his fair one already in possession as the local spectre, he 
began to think, with me, that something might come of 
it. Our suspicions were strengthened when the rector’s 
daughter turned out to be a descendant, and exact repro- 
duction, of the ghostly Vivienne. After that, I hardly think 
I need tell you how it allends. For myself I confess that 
I infinitely prefer Lady Bancrort, the exquisite and 
inimitable teller of truth, to the same lady as the writer 
of conventional fiction. But this is rather a tribute than a 
reflection. There have been many novels that have stood 
in far more need of the graceful and disarming preface 
in which the author of The Shadow of Neeme craves 
the sympathy of her old friends the public on her appear- 
ance in a new character. 
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What is to be done about Mr. Oniver Ontons? Iask/!cure. It is inevitable to mention this, because Miss Mary 


because I am one of his admirers, and have had much 
pleasure in the intricacies of his curious mind and the 
results of his satirical yet sympathetic observation; and 
the perusal of his latest novel, In Accordance with the 
Evidence (SeckeEr), has filled me with a vague alarm for 
his future. The story is so coldly and calculatedly cynical : 
nothing less than the triumphant narrative of a huge and 
ugly shorthand-clerk possessed by passion and jealousy, who 
first becomes engaged to a girl whom he does not love in 
order to be nearer the confidence (through her) of the girl 
he does love, and then kills the fellow shorthand-clerk who 
is engaged to No. 2. That such shameless and desperate 
egoists exist I do not doubt; but I doubt very seriously 
whether anyone wants to read novels analysing them, or 
whether the analysis is worth doing. And I am con- 
vinced that Mr. Ottver Ontons had far better be devoting 





AncEta Dickens makes a great point of it; but, all things 
considered, I suppose I must forego the pleasure of arguing 
about it. I hope Miss Dickens will note the protest and 
accept the compliment; for no writer can be said to have 
failed who has set her readers arguing. To have gone 
further and kept them absorbed in the love interest as well, 
is to have succeeded. Having hinted at the more solemn 
theme of the book, it would be only fair on my part to give 
some indication of the romance. Know, then, that Mary 
Chichester was one of those few women who combine real 
competence with true femininity, and that there came into 
her life the business of a tea-shop, the love of an airman, 
the loyalty of a doctor, the threat of death from heart- 
failure, and the welcome but complicating surprise of a 
supernatural salvation. For my own part, I incline to 
dispute the effect of the last on all that had gone before. . . 
But there! a resolution is a 








his unusual powers to the study 
and portrayal of healthier folk. | 

In the botany book of my} 
schoolroom days it says that the! 
favourite habitat of the scarlet} 
pimpernel is a field of ripening | 
corn. I find, therefore, a certain | 
fitness in the fact that Baroness | 
Orczy’s Fire in Stubble| 
(MeTHvuEN) belongs to the same 
field of romance as the book to| 
which she owes most of her fame} 
as novel- writer and dramatist. | 
It has the same hurryings to and | 
fro across the Channel, the same} 
snippets of French and English | 
history, the same ingenious com- 
plications of virtue wat oer 
heroism and self-sacrifice re-| 
warded, misunderstandings| 
cleared up, and knavish tricks | 
confounded and unmasked. It| 
is not for me to unravel the| 
intricacies of the plot—how, for| 
instance, my lord of Stowmaries | 











jresolution after all, even out of 
| Lent, and I will not argue. 
! 


If I had a son (or daughter) 
| who, being desirous of writing 
‘novels, came to me for a few 
fatherly tips, I think I should 
|begin by bidding him (or her) 
handle very carefully that 
familiar figure in fiction, the 
man-who-lives-all-alone - in-that - 
great - house-you - can - just - see- 
through-the-trees. I should say, 
“Unless you can think up some 
strange, eerie crime which would 
justify the neighbours in their 
habit of changing the conversa- 
‘tion whenever his name is men- 
‘tioned, don’t attempt to pile on 
|the mystery about him. It irri- 

‘tates the reader.” This is the 

mistake Miss MArGuUERITE 
| Bryant has made in her novel, 
|The Adjustment (HeINEMANY). 
«|She gives you to understand 











married, in her babyhood, the 
daughter of the Court tailor to} 
Lovis XIV., 
bribed his out-at-elbows cousin '— 


BIOGRAPHICAL BY-WAYS. 


a aft j¢|__ 5i® Watrer Rareicn PReraRes THE GROUND FoR us 
and alterwards | p,yous FEAT OF GALLANTRY. 


that Desmond Stressborn had 
| done something in the past which 
_would make you shudder. When 
——- Mrs. Filson’s daughter wanted to 





to take his name and the bride on whom he had not 
set his eyes since their wedding day, and how the 
cousin turned out to be the rightful owner of the title 
and became as well her lawful husband, to the general 
contentment of everybody concerned. All that is Baroness 
Orczy’s business, and she does it very well. It is as easy 
for her to make it all seem possible as it would be for Mr. 
Frep Terry to charm a London audience in the character 
of the heroic lover if the novel were adapted for the stage. 
Her sentiments, as I know from experience, appeal to 
the stalls as well as to the gallery, and though, as a story, 
Fire in Stubble is not quite on the same level as The 
Scarlet Pimpernel, it will, I think, give real pleasure to 
a large number of readers. 


I liked The Debtor (Hutcutnson), all except the theo- 
logical part of it. My objection was partly that one parti- 
cular form of Christian faith was given all the credit for a 
miracle which, if legitimate in fiction, might equally well 
have been associated with any form of Christian faith; but 
more that justice was not done to the other creed which 
Mary Chichester apparently abandoned after her miraculous 


know what it was that he had done, Mrs. Filson “ dropped 
her scissors in horror. ‘ Never let me hear you express such 
a wish again, Lily; it is most improper.’” After which 
it was—to me, at least—a disappointment to learn, pages 
afterwards, that many years ago in a moment of boyish 
carelessness he had forged a cheque. Apart from this 
blemish and a tendency to be a great deal too leisurely—the 
hero does not enter the story till page 135—The Adjustment 
is a satisfactory novel, which will increase the writer's 
reputation for natural dialogue and careful delineation of 
character. In her treatment of the minor characters Miss 
Bryant is particularly happy. Indeed, the more insignifi- 
cant the character, the more sharply does it stand out. On 
pages 63 and 64 there flashes in and out of the story one 
of the most vivid hedge-hogs I have ever encountered. 





From a local paper :— 

‘*The band gave two bright, sparkling selections, the lively strains 
being delightful to the ear, and were rapturously received. Especially 
was this the case with a contribution from ‘Mignon’ (Thomas), the 
various instruments being prominently thrown out in turn.” 








The various performers happily escaped a similar eviction. 














